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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION IN 
CHICAGO 

The sixteenth annual exhibition of paintings and sculpture by 
American artists, recently opened at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
shows a marked falling off in numbers as compared with the display 
in the same galleries last year. The aggregate number of works sub- 
mitted to the juries of selection under the strict requirements of the 
prospectus was the same for both years, namely five hundred and 
thirty; the total entries, however, of the fifteenth annual exhibition 
were five hundred 
and thirty-three, 
while those for the 
current show are 
only four hundred 
and five. Does 
this decrease of 
over twenty-four 
per cent imply a 
lower and not ac- 
ceptable grade of 
achievement, as evi- 
denced by the 
works submitted, or 
greater vigor on the 
part of the juries of - 
acceptance? Or is 
one to suppose that 
artists are loath to 
send to Western exhibitions? It is interesting to note the source 
of the works shown. Eighty-one canvases came from Paris, being 
secured by Miss Sara Hallowell, the Institute's agent, principally from 
the two salons of the current year; one hundred and five were 
"selected" in New York, and other American cities; and the remain- 
ing two hundred and nineteen were passed on by juries of artists in 
four cities. Of these last, New York sent forty-three; Philadelphia, 
thirty-two; Boston, nine; and Chicago, one hundred and thirty-five. 

The Paris contingent of pictures is larger this year by twenty than 
it was last year. This is to be regretted, since, with comparatively 
few exceptions, the salon works are a disappointment. One can but 
regard the enterprise of the Institute in thus bringing over a grist of 
pictures from Paris every year — at least in the way it is done — as a 
mistake. A large percentage of these imported canvases would never 
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FISHING-BOATS AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 
By George Elmer Browne 

pass an American jury of admission, and the fact that they were hung 
in one or other of the Paris salons adds no interest whatever to them 
to the discerning visitor. The important thing is that the Institute's 
agent should know what is worth sending over, not that her industry 
should result in the securing of a hundred canvases, more or less, that 
nobody cares to see. Nine out of ten of these imported canvases 
subserve little other purpose than to take up wall space, and it does 
not seem a policy to be commended to spend money importing such 
material when better work is being rejected at home. 

If the Institute wishes to continue its feature of exhibiting Paris 
salon pictures in its annual shows, one would suggest that it appoint 
a competent jury to pass on Miss Hallowell's selections. It may 
safely be predicted that the Paris pictures will always be an eyesore 
in the galleries, as compared with the other works displayed, so long 
as there is a jury of one on the other side of the ocean, whose interest 
is in numbers rather than in quality, and not a few juries — of more 
than one — on this side, who study to exclude the very sort of work 
that finds unquestioned entree into the galleries, simply because Miss 
Hallowell chooses to ''secure" it. It is not the function of a great 
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institution to advertise the work of Americans, or so-called Ameri- 
cans, abroad, unless that work is sufficiently meritorious to warrant it. 
For the rest, the collection shown is representative, and much of 
it is important. The work of the older exhibitors naturally leads in 
interest — none of the younger men and women having distinguished 
themselves by originality of conception or special excellence of treat- 
ment. Most of the work is vigorous and healthy — John W. Alex- 
ander, perhaps, will not be offended if one excepts his sickly flesh 
tints and his meaningless poses — and eminently true to the realities 
of the every-day world. Impressionism has but a scant representa- 
tion. The themes selected are sufficiently varied to preclude monot- 
ony — landscapes, seascapes, portraits, figure pieces, still life, and genre. 
There is not the preponderance so often observable in exhibitions of 
portraiture — a fact that the average visitor will feel grateful for, since 
the family portrait is not a matter of public concern, and the portraits 
that are full enough of character to be of interest as pictures are few 
and far between. Why is it that so many exhibitions run to portraits? 
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The awarding of the N. W. Harris prize of five hundred dollars to 
John S. Sargent for his exceptionally fine portrait of William M. 
Chase occasioned no surprise. Of its kind it is unquestionably the 
finest piece of work in the galleries. Indeed, it is one of the best 
things Sargent has done, and for a man who ranks as one of the 
greatest portrait-painters, not merely of the day, but of all time, this 




CHILDREN ON DONKEY-BACK 
By J. Alden Weir 

is saying much. It will be remembered that the Harris prize last 
year went to Walter MacEwen, for his "Woman of the Empire," 
which was almost immediately secured for the permanent collection 
of the Institute. It would be a happy fortune if the Institute could 
also secure the Chase portrait, since, in the opinion of most competent 
critics, it is one of the comparatively few portraits of recent produc- 
tion which is bound to live as a recognized masterpiece. The painting 
is now the property of Mr. Chase himself. It is not a superficial 
likeness, nor is it photographic in its characteristics. Its excellence 
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— apart from those qualities of technique and treatment that are part 
and parcel of Sargent's work — lies in its record of character. Sargent 
knew his subject intimately; was familiar with all his poses and 
expressions, which if set forth in portraiture by a. less gifted master, 
would have approximated closely to caricature; and above all, the 
canvas was not a commission, but a work of love. The background 
is too somber to be pleasing to many; but the artist knew the possi- 
bilities of his art better than do the multitude, and the very blackness 
of the background but serves to accentuate the wonderful qualities of 
the likeness itself. It is a work in the description of which superla- 
tives are not out of keeping with good taste and good judgment/ 

Oddly enough, the Cahn prize of one hundred dollars was also 
captured by a portrait — Mrs. Geneve Sargeant's "Margaret." In this 
case, however, it was not the character expressed by this canvas, but 
the winsome, shall one say the decorative, qualities of the picture., 
This prize was awarded for the best picture exhibited by a Chicago 
artist, and no little discussion has been excited — and rightly — by its 
bestowal on Mrs. Sargeant. This picture, as well as the other can- 
vases exhibited by this artist, have peculiarly lovable qualities — which, 
after all, are not their least worthy recommendation — and it is 
shrewdly suspected that the pleasing characteristics of the prize- 
winner, rather than its sterling merits, determined the award of the 
prize. Be this as it may, it is no small achievement to paint pictures 
that captivate, and Mrs. Sargeant may justly feel proud of her victory. 

Owing to the close competition for the Cahn prize, a special prize 
of fifty dollars was created and given to Mrs. Bertha Menzler Dress- 
ier. Her landscape-painting, "The Clouds," won favor with the art 
committee, as it has with many visitors who have seen it. It portrays 
a country roadway with overhanging trees. In the distance are light 
clouds, which add a charming effect to the work. 

The exhibition by Chicago artists is not as comprehensive as it 
has been in some former years. Two of the prize winners, as already 
said, are Chicagoans, and several other workers in the local field are 
worthy of specific mention. George DeMare exhibits a lifelike 
portrait of William Middleschulte, which hangs in a prominent place 
and speaks for itself. Caroline D. Wade's "Girl Embroidering" is 
noteworthy for breadth and pleasing qualities. Frederick Bartlett is 
represented by a decorative picture "Evening." Frederick W. 
Freer 's "After the Storm" is agreeable for its breezy manner. Miss 
Cora F. Freer's "Portrait of Miss G." and "Dolce Far Niente" are 
examples of direct work. James William Pattison's "Stilly Night," 
a color study worked out with the Raffaelli colors, sparkles with 
prismatic hues. Allen Philbrick's portrait of Mr. Pattison shows an 
advance beyond former achievement, and is an interesting character 
study. Anna L. Stacey's "In the Garden" is a decorative picture 
exhibiting a new style of the artist, and "The Sofie" is a bright little 
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picture reminiscent of the 
prize picture of a former 
exhibition. 

John F. Stacey is rep- 
resented by a bright day 
"Along the Sound" and 
"Morning in August — 
Mystic, Conn.," a typical 
New England landscape. 
"Cherries Are Ripe," by 
Adam E. Albright, is a 
transcript of merry child- 
hood from his collection 
of paintings, illustrating 
the life of the American 
country child. Henning 
Ryden has an important 
group of contrasting 
studies out of doors with 
a lively spirit animating 
them. Harold H. Betts 
has no less than seven 
canvases, the result of 
earnest study at Ogunquit; 
Grace M. Betts, land- 
scapes reflecting an ap- 
preciation of tone, and 
Louis Betts sends a por- 
trait study of his father. 
Charles Francis Browne 
contributes two Scotch 
landscapes, painted while 
abroad — "The Deserted 
Croft" -and "Gray Day, Isle of Arran." Hope Dunlap's decorative 
canvas, "A Quiet Morning," is interesting for original feeling and 
the working out of a color scheme. 

Among other notable pictures from the Chicago colony are those 
by Walter Clute, Edgar Cameron, Eugenie Fish Gtaman, Charles E. 
Hallberg, Carl Lindin, Jules Mersfelder, Royal Milleson, and Antonin 
Sterba. This resume, for which I am indebted to a careful news- 
gatherer, will suffice for the Chicago contingent of the exhibitors. 

As regards the other — out-of-town — exhibitors, brief reference 
will suffice. Ben Foster and John W. Alexander have special exhi- 
bitions, the former of seven and the latter of seventeen canvases. 
One must confess a partiality for Foster's work— the pictures are, at 
least, natural, faithful bits of transcription, landscapes in which the 
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GIRL AND DOG 
By Edmund C. Tarbell 
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artist has essayed successfully to interpret the scenes he depicts and 
imbue them with his own personality. For the most part Alexander's 
canvases are an enigma to the spectator, and tor that very reason are 
singled out for condemnatory criticism. A picture that requires a 
key for its understanding is rarely if ever a great picture. Three 
walls of one of the galleries are taken up with these, mostly portrait 
studies or figure pieces, and few there be who can find genuine pleas- 
ure in their forced color schemes and meaningless postures. If 
Alexander aimed at oddity, he has attained it; if he sought to pro- 
duce works that would appeal to the hearts of a well-informed, com- 
mon-sense clientele, he has failed. 

Many of the works by out-of-town artists have already been shown 
in Eastern exhibitions, and have been commented on in Brush and 
Pencil. One may, however, mention among the prominent and most 
worthy contributors Ellen Wetherald Ahrens, T. P. Anshutz, F. W. 
Benson, G. H. Bogart, Hugh H. Breckenridge, Maria Brooks, 
George Elmer 
Browne, I. H. Ca- 
liga, Carleton T. 
Chapman, William 
M. Chase, William 
A. Coffin, Colin C. . 
Cooper, Emma L. 
Cooper, E. Irving 
Couse, C. C. Cur- 
ran, Charles H. 
Davis, Charles War- 
ren Eaton, Walter 
Gay, A. D. Gib- 
son, Mary Shepard 
Greene, Alexander 
Harrison, Birge 
Harrison, Childe 
Hassam, Robert 
Henri, H. S. Hub- 
bell, E. T. Hurley, 
Will H. Low, Wal- 
ter MacEwen, Mary 
Macmonnies, Her- 
mann Dudley Mur- 
phy, Leonard Ocht- 
man, R. M. Shurt- 
leff, E. C. Tarbell, 
A. H. Thayer, Eu- 
gene Vail Susan INDECISI0N 

WatkinS, J. Alden By Mary Shepard Greene 
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Weir, and C. H. Woodbury. The canvases displayed by these artists 
are after their various manners made familiar by "former exhibitions. 
As usual with the exhibitions of this institution, the sculpture 
display is meager. The honors this year are perhaps equally divided 
between the statuettes of Bessie Potter Vonnoh and the portrait of an 
artist by Julia M. Bracken, all in plaster. The work of these artists 
has won for them no small measure of fame, and their contributions of 
this year are fully np to former efforts. James Ford Buell. 

Following five pictures in Chicago Exhibition. 




LA VANNE DE MONTIGNY 
By Albert D.Gihon 

ITALIAN GARDEN MARBLES IN AMERICA 

Few Americans, perhaps, realize the extent and variety of our 
so-called art importations. A somewhat unique class of these Old 
World products has lately claimed public attention, and is worthy of 
note in Brush and Pencil. It has long been a matter. of regret on 
the part of the powers that be in Europe that so many of the world's 
masterpieces in painting have crossed the Atlantic, and many are the 
plaints that have been heard about American aggressiveness. Ameri- 
can aggressiveness, however, does not stop with the paintings, statues, 
vases, tapestries, and articles of virtu long housed in the palatial 
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homes and galleries of Europe — we are actually robbing the Old 
World squares and gardens of their adornments, getting, it should be 
frankly admitted, along with the genuine articles a comparatively 
large percentage of forgeries and more or less aptly done imitations. 

The importation of out- 
door ornaments has lately 
been investigated by an 
Eastern journal. It is 
pointed out that visitors to 
fine country estates in 
America must have ob- 
served in recent years the 
increasing use of Italian 
garden marbles as features 
of landscape architecture. 
Such marbles have been 
even more noticeable of 
late in metropolitan cities 
lining the sidewalks adjoin- 
ing establishments which 
deal in art works and "an- 
tiques," both real and imi- 
tation. These displays 
include well-curbs, fountain 
basins, wall fountains, gar- 
den benches, vases, sar- 
cophagi, and an extensive 
variety of stone or marble 
lions — rampant, passant, 
and couchant, with and 
without heraldic shields, 
and with expressions ran- 
ging from benign placidity 
to snarling ferocity. There 
are so many of these objects 
in such sidewalk collections 
that the passerby naturally 
wonders where they all 
came from, in what age they were produced, and to what purpose 
they are destined in this country. Their story is not long to tell. 

A representative of one of the firms dealing most largely in these 
articles, when applied to for information on the subject, said that they 
were all imported from Italy, and that regular importations of them 
began only about five years ago. Previously such objects were 
imported only on special commissions. A steadily growing demand 
for them had been caused by the increase here of large and handsome 




YOUNG WOMAN WITH WATER-LILIES 
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country estates, with a consequent demand for such ornaments by 
landscape-architects, who often found their use at certain points of 
much value in carrying out some desired effect. The demand, it was 
said, had increased largely within the last three or four years, and in 
the last two years the marbles had arrived in quantities. There are 
only two firms in New York which import them extensively, but they 
have also been imported of late by a house in Chicago, which supplies 
them for fine estates in the West. 

The proportion of genuine antiques among these works the investi- 
gator found to be very small. Such genuine pieces as reach here are 
very seldom bought through European dealers, but are usually 
obtained by the importers directly from some bankrupt Italian family, 
which is compelled to part with some of its possessions, and so sells 
its garden marbles. Italians, the importer said, are the cleverest 
"fakirs" of antiques in the world. They employ expert marble cut- 
ters, and have close copies made of fine works of art on private 
estates, especially in the neighborhood of Florence, Naples, and 
Venice. Copies are also sometimes made of pieces in museums, but 

not so often. While 
the antique works 
are usually of the 
white Carrara mar- 
ble or the pinkish 
Verona marble, the 
copies are chiefly of 
Siena marble, Is- 
trian stone, or a hard 
cement which close- 
ly resembles stone. 
A variety of 
processes are skil- 
fully used to give 
the imitations the 
desired antique ef- 
fect. Among these 
are judicious ham- 
mering to remove 
any sharpness of 
outline, the use of 
acids and other 
chemicals, exposure 
to rain, which has 
dripped against 
iron, and burial of 
the object for a 

IN THE WINDOW . . . J , u ., 

By Susan watkins time in the earth. 
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The Italian makers will 
usually swear that their 
products are genuine an- 
tiques, even to American 
importers who know that 
they are lying, and tell 
most elaborate stories of 
the history of the articles, 
and how they came into 
their own possession. They 
do draw the line at stone 
and marble lions, however, 
as these are too plentiful, 
and nearly all are admit- 
tedly copies of antiques at 
garden gateways and palace 
entrances. It is said that 
only some six or eight pairs 
of genuine antique lions 
have ever been brought 
from Italy to this country, 
but more have been secured 
for England and France. 

There is a very wide 
range in the value of both 
antiques and imitations, the 
prices varying, as the inves- 
tigator found, according to 
size, workmanship, and de- 
mand. A fine copy of a 
good work of art is far 
from cheap, even when sold 
by a reputable dealer for 

just what it is. The importer who has been quoted showed a copy of 
an antique marble garden seat, with a beautifully executed dance of 
bacchanals on the back, and said that the price was two thousand five 
hundred dollars. Near by stood two small Byzantine columns, from 
near Rome, which were declared to be genuinely old, and to be worth 
six hundred dollars. But for the fact that it would be hard to make use 
of them effectively, the price would be one thousand dollars. A well- 
curb, elaborately carved, was said to be the largest ever brought to 
this country, having an inside diameter of six feet and a rim a foot in 
width. This was pronounced an antique and to be worth three thou- 
sand dollars. 

The well-curbs brought here are generally filled with earth and 
used on country places as jardinieres. Such pieces are also used in 
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garden plots attached to costly private houses in the city, and in some 
of these dwellings, built on the American-basement plan, one will find 
a marble garden seat on one side of the entrance hall and a sar- 
cophagus on the other. 

The plainer sarcophagi are sometimes utilized as watering-troughs, 
but the more elaborate and expensive are usually employed for house- 
hold decoration, and not in- 
, frequently as jardinieres. A 
genuine antique sarcophagus 
is worth all the way from 
two thousand dollars to 
seven thousand dollars or 
eight thousand dollars, and 
a good reproduction from 
fifteen hundred dollars up- 
ward. Antique stone chim- 
neypieces range in price 
from five hundred dollars to 
eight thousand dollars, while 
reproductions cost about half 
as much. A pair of antique 
stone or marble lions would 
bring from two thousand 
dollars to five thousand dol- 
lars, according to size, etc., 
and copies sell for from five 
hundred dollars to fifteen 
hundred dollars a pair. 

There seems to be no 
prospect, according to the 
authority from whom these 
facts were secured, that 
American marble cutters will 
compete with the skilled 
workmen of Italy in the 
reproduction of ancient 
works of art. An importer 
said that of four small Italian garden vases, valued at sixty dollars 
each, one was broken, and the proprietor of a marble yard in Jersey 
City would not undertake to duplicate it for less than one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. It was probable, he remarked, that this price 
would have been reduced by some twenty dollars a vase for more 
than one, but even this- would be surprisingly high, considering that 
the cost of the. Italian article included freight, duty, and brokerage. 
Then, too, an American workman would not know how to produce 
the antique effect which was often so desirable in an object which 
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